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Men of Ohio—Vote for Amendment 23 


OHIO’S CHANCES GOOD 


People Favor Suffmge Amendment—Un- 
derhanded Opposition From Liquor 
Dealers 








Mr. Charles Zueblin has Just Returned From 
Campaigning for Suffrage in Ohio and Sends 
the Following Report to The Woman's Journal: 





The Woman’s Suffrage campaign in Ohio is 
making very encouraging progress. It is meeting 
hardly any open opposition, but encounters the 
usual difficulty of the subterranean methods of 
the liquor and corporate interests, and the mis- 
guided attempts of innocent friends of those 
interests—certain society ladies. The campaign 
has in it the same element of success that proved 
helpful in the States of Washington and Califor- 
nia, namely, its coincidence with the democratic 
movement among men. 

The recent constitutional convention produced, 
in response to the demands of the voters, the 
most radical document of its kind east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The campaign for the adop- 
tion of these proposed amendments might be in 
aanger of overlooking woman’s suffrage, as was 
the case in California, but the general sentiment 
of the people is favorable. If the women continue 
their activities, they will reap the benefit as did 
the women of California. Then they will be in a 
position to make equal suffrage as effective in 
their State as it is in the newer suffrage States, 
as distinguished from the difficulties met in the 
States like Wyoming and Colorado, where woman 
suffrage antedated the contemporary movement of 
the men. The reaction against the old 
politieal rings in Ohio should help to wnder- 
mine the imsidious influence of liquor and cor- 
porate interests and should make the honest and 
intelligent men sympathize with the demands of 
the enlightened women. 

The women of Ohio also feel their responsibility 
tc the other Eastern States and are receiving help 
from th women of the Hast because of the great 
local significance of the adoption of equal suffrage 
ira State east of the Rockies. 

The air is full of hope, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the powers of evil fight to the last 
ditch. 


ENGLISH LORD FOR BILL 























Would Have All Professions Open to 
Women, Says Lord Wolmer 





Lord Wolmer is fathering a bill which provides 
that women may be admitted to the practice of 
law in England. Lord Haldane—another sup- 
porter of the bill—is quoted as saying: “Nothing 
but sheer superstition keeps women out of any 
profession today. Certain professions, trades and 
services have so far’ been kept for the sole pos- 
session of men. Men have said that women could 
never do this, that, and the other, and by law, and 
that other force, stronger even than law, conven- 
tion, have obstructed her progress—a policy 
which has reminded Israel Zangwill of the China- 
wan’s fashion of imposing foot-binding on his 
women, and then being amused because the wom- 
€n can’t run.” 


LIQUOR DEALERS WRONG 





Women Vote As Individuals and Not As 
a Class 





The San Francisco Bulletin, in an editorial of 
July 31, says: Liquor dealers misjudged the 
effect of ‘equal suffrage. When the equal suf- 
frage constitutional amendment was an issue 
Lefore the people it had no more bitter opponents 
than the liquor dealers of California. In fact, 
most of the money spent in that campaign came 
from liguor interests. The amendment has now 
been a part of the law of California for more than 
half a year. The women have voted at many 
Saloon-closing and saloon-regulating elections, 
and in no instance have they, as a class, stood 
solidly against the Mquor traffic. 


©bvious truth, which is that women have minds 


% their own and are no more likely to be uman-| jugter social conditions, a movement which America, lagging behind other great nations, has been 


the great reservoir of their moral energy, so jong undesired and unutilized in practical politics— 
one is the corollary of the other, a programme of human welfare, the necessity for woman’s parti- 
cipation in political life. 


Plainly, the | formulates our high hopes, but because it pulls upon our faculties and calls us to definite action. 
liquor dealers who fought the equal suffrage] We find it a prophecy that democracy shall be actually realized until no group of our people shall 
amendment were mistaken. They overlooked an fail to bear the responsibility of self-government- * * * * 


Why I Seconded Roosevelt’sNomination 


JANE ADDAMS 





ciations to the Progressive Party, | am glad to avail myself of the invitation of THE WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL to state what | have already replied to such associations, that in my judgment women 
wishing to join the Progressive Party should do so as individuals and should, in no case, urge 
their suffrage associations to such action. 


| quite agree with the wisdom of the non-partisan position held by the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, a position it has consistently maintained during many years. 
While | hold to this position with the other members of the Board, in becoming a delegate to the 
Chicago Convention of the Progressive Party | merely claimed my right to act as an individual, 
as the members of the National Board have always done in respect to other political parties. 


It is possibly an advantage that in a great association composed of the many women of 
the nation who desire enfranchisement, that different points of view should be represented, quite 
as the association makes an effort to have representation on its Board of various geographical 
sections of the country. 


The non-partisan woman suffrage associations may be helped because women participated 
in a great national convention and voted the adoption of a platform, which represented their 
sincerest convictions. 


| cannot state my position more succinctly than to quote from the speech in which | 
seconded the nominee of the Convention: 


“Measures of Industrial amelioration, demands for social justice, long discussed by small 
groups in charity conferences and economic associations, have here been considered in a great 
national convention and are at last thrust into the stern arena of political action- 


“A great party has pledged itself to the protection of children, to the care of the aged, to 
the relief of overworked girls, to the safeguarding of burdened men. Committed to these humane 
undertakings, it is inevitable that such a party should apeal to women, should seek to draw upon 


“We ratify this platform not only because it represents our earnest convictions and 


“The new party has become the American exponent of a world-wide movement toward 





imous on a public issue than men.” 


unaccountably slow to embody in political action.” 


In response to the telegrams and letters sent me concerning the attitude of suffrage asso- 


OLD PARTIES WORRIED 


Democratic and Republican Parties Feel 
Strongly the Importance of Advocating 
Woman Suffrage—Suffrage Plank in 
Progressive’s Platform Will Help New 
Party. 





No other policy advocated at its convention has 
sc strengthened the Progressive Party as its un- 
equivocal espousal of woman suffrage. The older 
parties are recognizing this and are showing 
symptoms of alarm. In the various State conven- 
tions held by the new party women have been 
invited to participate, and suffrage planks have 
been incorporated in the platforms. The other 
parties are waking up to the importance of the 
suffrage question are are seriously considering 
a more progressive view of the issue. 


Due to Jane Addams 
It was probably Jane Addams more than any- 
one else who finally succeeded in winning Mr. 
Roosevelt to support woman suffrage unequivo- 
cally. Miss Addams seconded Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination, and while hers was the most dis- 
criminating speech made, it was greeted with 
tremendous enthusiasm. 
Senator Beveridge’s Address 

It is said that the delegates stood up and yelled 
applause when Senator Beveridge declared for 
woman suffrage. His address is considered a 
masterpiece in modern progressiveness. In his 
reference to women's part in public affairs, he 
said: 
“Because women, as much as men, are a part of 
our economic and social life, women, as much as 
men, should have the voting power to solve all 
economic and social problems. Votes for women 
are theirs as a matter of natural right alone; 
votes for women should be theirs as a matter of 
political wisdom also. As wage earners, they 
should help to solve the labor problem; as prop- 
erty owners, they should help to solve the tax 
vroblem; as wives and mothers, they should help 
to solve all the problems that concern the home. 
And that means all national problems; for the 
nation abides at the fireside.” 

Roosevelt Praises Women 

After the convention adjourned Colonel Roose- 
velt sent the following telegram to Miss Addams: 
“I wished in person to thank you for seconding 
me. I do it now, instead. I prize your action not 
only because of what you are and stand for, but 
because of what it symbolizes for the new move- 
ment. In this great national convention of the 
new party, women have thereby been shown to 
have their place to fill precisely as men have and 
cn an absolute equality. It is idle now to argue 
whether women can play their part in politics, be- 
cause in this convention we saw the accomplished 
fact and, moreover, the women who have actively 
participated in this work of launching the new 
party represent all that we are most proud to as- 
sociate with American womanhood. 
“My earnest hope is to see the Progressive 
Party movement in all its State and local divi- 
sions recognize this fact precisely as it has been 
recognized at the national convention. Our party 
Stands for social and industrial justice and we 
have a right to expect that women and men will 
work within the party for the cause with the 
same high sincerity of purpose and with like effi- 
ciency.” 





SUFFRAGISTS TO 
INVADE VAUDEVILLE 


Will Give Short Talks Between Acts at 
Hammerstein’s During Opening Week of 
Big Theatre 


“. . ‘ , 





And now the suffragists have been invited into 
vaudeville. William Hammerstein has asked the 
seven large suffrage organizations with headquar- 
ters in New York to take a day apiece at the Vic- 
toria Theatre, beginning on September 9. The 
suffragists have agreed to give a twenty minutes’ 
act afternoon and evening inside the theatre, and 
Mr. Hammerstein will let them supplement this 
with street meetings just outside his door. The 
Nationa] Suffrage Association will “do a turn” 
calculated to make the most hazy-minded vande- 
ville-goer realize that woman suffrage is a world- 
wide movement. The back drop will represent a 
beautiful blue sky in which will float two gigan- 





(Continued on Page 261) 
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against the enfranchisement of wom- 
en may be urged with equal force and 
consistency in favor of the disfran- 
chisement of men. 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN 


By 
BRAND WHITLOCK, 


Mayor of T 





BELIEVE in woman suf- 
frage because I believe 
in democracy, and I 
think it is growing in- 
creasingly clear that 
those who oppose wom- 
an suffrage oppose it be- 
cause they oppose de- 
Every argument that is urged 





mocracy. 





The opponents of 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


oledo, Ohio 


voting would not, necessarily, be an 
intellectual qualification, but instead 
a qualification determined by mere 
possession, though in the minds of 
some of them that probably is the | 
equivalent of intelligence. 

The Worn-Out “Woman's Sphere” 

Now all this may have been very 
well in an earlier period of social 
development, say in the beginning of 
the Victorian era when the world was 
all nicely arranged arounfi a little 
squire in the county, with various 






































































































done in older and, 
it may be, knightlier days. 





on >» been bienaal ta to so 
to ee women from the 
they must go if they are to any 
voice at all in the conditions under 
which they. work, But that chivalry 
and courtesy which live on dividends 
cannot be expected, perhaps, to rush 
80 promptly to the defense of women 
whose sphere as now defined seems 
to be the factory, as it might have 
in some respects 


When Women Get the Vote 

I am not much concerned about 
what women will do with the ballot 
when they get it; that, I suppose, is 
their affair, and I should be the last 
insist that they should vote my 
If the right to the ballot were 
determined by the wisdom with which 
subsequently it is employed, it is not 
inconceivable that an argument might 
be framed to prove that the men have 
not always and invariably justified 
their use of it. Men do not vote be- 
cause they always vote right, or be- 
cause they go to war. (the only ones 
who can’t vote are the soldiers), or 
because they love their homes, or 
vote independently of their wives’ de- 
sires or in Obedience or in opposition 


to 
way. 





tion of our communal ‘affairs an intel- 
lectual force at once dynamic and 
novel; it will indicate an. original 
point of view, for women will survey 
the political field with what the paint- 
ers call a fresh eye, bring to bear 
upon political subjects a fresh mind; 
and the effect of all this will be to 
stir and shock some of our shell- 
backed old partisans into a re-exam- 
ination of the grounds of their belief, 
or, as is more likely to be the case, 
the causes of their prejudices, and 
that of itself would be sufficient 
justification. 
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Ohio’s Suffrage Campaign 

If there are any who doubt the en- 
tire competency of women to deal 
with political subjects, they need only 
to study the exceedingly able cam- 
paign which Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton and her associates are con- 
ducting in Ohio to be convinced that 
woman in the sphere of that larger 
home into which the vastness of the 
modern world is so rapidly shrinking 
will be quite as efficient as they have 
been in the smaller household where 
they are sod patronizingly told to re- 
These women have shown a 
striking ability, and I am quite sure 
that any of the politicians in Ohio 
will me out in this statement, 
including the leaders of the anti- 
suffragists. The old politicians among 
the even the oldest and most 
hardened of them, if there are any 
to whom such unfortunate conditions 
could attributed, may not agree 
with those women, but they will tell 
you that they are conducting a cam- 
paign that is intelligent and fair and 
brilliant. 
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If a body pays the taxes, 

Surely you'll agree 

That a body earns the franchise, 
Whether he or she. 


Refrain: 


Every man now has the ballot; 
None, you know, have we, 
But we have brains and we can use 
them 
Just as well.as he. 


if a city’s just a household 
As it is, they say, 

Then every city needs housecleaning, 
Needs it right away. 


Every city has its fathers, 
Honors them, I ween, 

But ev'ry city must have mothers 
That the house be clean. 


If a home that has a father 
Needs a mother, too, 

Then every State taat has men voters 
Needs its women, too. 


Man now makes the laws for woman, 
Kindly, too, at that, 

And they often seem as funny 
As a man-made hat. 





IDA PORTER BOYER 


By Harriet Taylor Upton 


Sitting in Susan B. Anthony's chair 
at walnut desk which a Su 
preme Court Judge of the State of Ohio, 
after many years of use, presented 
to us, Ida Porter Boyer has, since the 
fifteenth day of May, worked in Ohio 
Headquarters. She says that she has 
comfortable nor so 


a great 


never been s0 





Ohio Women Have Already. Won 

And whether’ the 
amendment is adopted 
not, those 
won. ‘Their 
this point, 
recondite; 
volves 


twenty- third | 
September 
have 
opponents may not see 
it not so very 
the ineluctable paradox tin- 
stupendous joke that they 
may not see either, since it is on 
them, but the fact is that all those 
who have been touched by the spirit 
of these times, when there is a new 
hope and a new vision in the world, 
all those who have felt the invigora- 
tion of the freer 


in 
or women 


though is 


a 


air—to use 
of that blowing 
the people, free now; the 
women of Ohio who ask the right to 
vote are already free, because the mo- 
ment the idea of liberty enters the 
mind, that moment, such is its noble 
quality. and divine power, it sets the 
mind free, without regard to external 
processes or the permissions of the 


an old 


phrase Ibsen's is 


over are 





laws. 


|p ays 
|general as well as the financial care 


already | 


previous campaign. 
has born the 


comforted in any 


and weeks she 
of Western campaigns, and at the end 
jhad to face defeat. The experiences 


|gained in those campaigns have been 


invaluable in Ohio. 
She is a good balance for the State 


President, at whose side she sits, 
since that State President laughs 


aloud at the sight of a big check drop- 
ping out of a letter or good news from 
the field, or grows serious as a speak- 
er engagements for a long 
carefully prepared dates, at a 


cancels 
of 
day's notice. 

When Mrs. 


she says, 


list 


sees this anxious 
that’s 


Boyer 
“Never mind; 
with all campaigns.” 


face 
the way 

The thing which 
fears is what 


Ida Porter Boyer 
the whole world fears, 
of evil, and yet evil has 
power, therefore Mrs. Boyer 
says we will win. In the early days 


the power 


no real 





of the campaign Mrs. Boyer and her 









































to their commands, or because they 
are all practical or wise or unemo- 
ut. tional, or because politics is their 
qed authentic and peculiar sphere: they 
ee | vote simply and solely because they 
be; Ac | are men; there is no other reason 
; nA |under the constitution or under the 
iy sky. And the only reason why wom- 
, en should vote, or why they should 
: | have the right to vote, is because they 
j}are women, because in common with 
i men they are a part, and it would 
iy seem quite an essential part, of 
; H's humanity. The electoral qualification 
a in America is a human qualification, 
" basic, elemental, and not at all arti- 
ea ficial, and the human standard which 
i) | America set up in the beginning is 
iy approached in that degree in which 
Y d |all of humanity is admitted to the 
fe |effort to realize the sublime ideal. 
ae What the Vote Will Do 
; i I do not wish to be understood as 
yp |saying that there are not large and 
4 f | exceptional effects to be expected 
‘ih | from the enfranchisement of women; 
AY |l think indeed that their entrance 
Lem |into politics will be greatly beneficial. 
Fy | And first of all to woman herself, 
it f for it will enlarge all the interests 
a hig | of her life, for herself and for others, 
4 bs |since she will have the opportunity 
¥ |to know more than, for instance, one 
re |of the girls in Jané Austen’s charm- 
, te jing novels. And then it. will have the 
Bia effect of increasing the appreciation 
he of spiritual values; and help to deter- 
ie sci aan adds mine policies on a plane somewhat 
4 4 ” |above the sordid and material: it 
‘a i equal suffrage are quite as much op-jhard atid ‘fast gradations of society | Will disseminate, I think, a new and 
ean posed to my voting as they are to my|and everybody tightly fixed in his| matustive social — that must real- 
‘if wife's voting or to my mother’s vot-| place for all time, from the earl down|!#@ and conserve social values; it will 
oe ing; it is not women’s voting they|to the hind. We had something like|@0 all these things; but if it were to 
2h fear and distrust, it is voting at all.|that in the South before the Civil | 
Almost any lady of the anti-suffra-| War, but such static conditions can- | 2 
J gists will tell you this, if you will talk} not long endure ina world which, for | 2 yy 
We with her long enough, though she mayjsome reason or other, happens to be | Steer PY 
ad not put it in the bald terms I have|a world of change and flux, a world | 
4 : employed; she will be apt to veil her|in which something mysteriously oc-| 
ite objections in some unconscious euphe-|curs every now and then to break up| 
Hh misms about “limited” suffrage, and|all the old combinations and to alter | 
oh EEE in the end she would have it limited;the aspect 
t to the “nice” people, or the “good”|and when these periods come they 
people, or the “best” people; that is,| bring new liberties, new hopes, new | 
to those indubitably charming people |life, widespread and generous. When | 
of her own select set or circle. If|they began to talk about the higher} 
she is unusually broad in her social] education of women, for instance, and | 
sympathies she may consent that|to build colleges for them, precisely 
‘ those may vote who pay taxes, pro-|the same objections were raised to} 
f vided they pay them directly. And|giving them an education that are 
' when women have the vote, as they|!™@ade today to giving them the bal- 
will before long, some of the most|lot; there was the same dreary talk 
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vigorous and commanding of her as- 
sociates among the Antis will be the 
very first to run for the offices, not, 
of course, because they will want 
them, but because they will deem it 
their duty to save the women from 
themselves. 


Antis Opposed to a Republic 

I-am sure that I do the opponents 
of woman suffrage no injustice when 
I say that if they could rearrange the 
affairs of the republic it would in- 
stantly cease to be a republic, for 
they would permit only the men and 
women of a certain class to vote 
(since aristocracies always have ad- 
mitted their own women to their 
political privileges equally with men). 
They would arrange society in that 
way because they conceive the world 
to be a place which a few are privi- 
leged to direct and dominate, to de- 
termine the fate and dispose the for- 
tunes of all the rest of the people. 
Nor do I think it would be unfair or 
extravagant to say. that under their 
rearrangement the qualification for 





about 
and 


the home as woman’s sphere 
the cruelty of loading her with 
new responsibilities, arguments that 
are interchangeable, to be used at 
either of the historic angles from 
which women have been viewed, either 
as courtesans or squaws. Many wom- 
en even then protested against being 
educated, just as many protest now 
against being enfranchised, just as 
the slaves before the war petitioned 
Congress not to set them free. 
Where Modern Knights Play False 

Perhaps if those who now oppose 
women’s voting, or, to keep to the 
terms of the argument, those who 
how oppose democracy, had been as 
sedulous in their efforts to keep wom- 
en from the factories, and away from 
that hard manual toil which about 
seven millions of them are perform- 
ing in this country today in order to 
live, if they, I say, had been as sedu- 
lous and as much concerned about 
the inhumanity of that as they are 
about the dividends which those wom- 
en are helping to earn, they would 



























































MRS. IDA PORTER BOYER, 
An Experienced Campaigner. 





The State Suffrage Association Automobile Starting Out from Warren, 


for a Tour Through Trumbull County. 


MRS. PAULINE STEINEM, 
Vice-President, Lucas County 
Equal Suffrage League. 


Ohio, Headquarters 


Playground Exhibit In the Window of the Cleveland Suffrage Headquarters Held Before the 
Playground Bond tseue Came Up fer Election. 
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Auburndale, Mass. 


petent teachers. 





L as e il Semil lal 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of ‘vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
Regular, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art and Elocution. 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 
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Ten Miles from Boston 


Music Faculty of ten 


Address 








associates had time for a good story 
er a bit of fun, but now it is work 
hurriedly every minute of the day, 
with rides to nearby towus at night 
for meetings. Mrs. Boyer is not only 
a good office campaign worker but 
makes a oonvincing campaign speech. 
She is a first-class all around cam- 
paign worker. She is Pennsylvania’s 
contribution to Ohio and we thank 
Pennsylvania, but we thank Mrs. 
Boyer more. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 





BARONESS VON SUTTNER 
HELPS WISCONSIN 


Wonderful Gathering at Tower Hill— 
“The Awakening of Helena Ritchie” 
Given for Benefit of Suffrage 


One of the most notable gatherings 
for the celebration of the Woman’s 
Cause and the World Peace Move- 
ment ever held in any State was that 
at Tower Hill, Wisconsin, Sunday, 
Aug. 11, when the thirty-first annual 
grove and basket picnic gathered to 
hear Baroness Von Suttner, Zona 
Gale, Mrs. Mary Bradford, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall and Coach John Rich- 
ards address them on the two sub- 
jects of paramount importance, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones presided at all of 
the three sessions. The meetings 
were held under the trees. Baroness 
Von Suttner and Coach John Rich- 
ards of the University of Wisconsin 
were the speakers at the after- 
noon session, talking on Woman Suf- 
frage and the Peace Movement, of 
which the Baroness Von Suttner is 
probably the most notable exponent, 
and at the evening meeting Zona 
Gale gave a selection from “Friend- 
ship Village.” 

Pretty College Girls 

Milwaukee has. been very fortunate 
in having an exceptionally good stock 
company this year, and everything they 
undertake is very effectively given. 
Their latest success was “The Awak- 
ening of Helena Ritchie,” given for 
the benefit of the Wisconsin suffrage 
campaign. The principal parts were 
taken by Miss Frances McHenry and 
Mr. Shelley Hull. Mr. Hull is the 
brother-in-law of Margaret Anglin, the 
actress who made the play famous. 

The theatre was as attractive as 
the stage. A group of young girls, 
home from college, dressed in white 
with yellow sashes, distributed suf- 
frage literature. ; 

Some of the ushers wore yellow 
badges with the names of the enfran- 
chised States printed upon them, 
others the names of the campaign 
States and others “Votes For Wo- 
‘ men.” The program was printed on the 
back of a cartoon dodger, containing 
the Uncle Sam picture which recently 
appeared in The Woman’s Journal. 





CLEVER REPARTEE 





The merchants of Elyria are not 
slow. Rose Moriarty. of that city is 
Deputy Auditor, and she is also an 
eut-and-out suffragist. She uses a rub- 
ber stamp, “Let Ohio Women Vote 
This Fall,” on all official correspond- 
ence, Since the city administration is 
im sympathy with “the cause,” Miss 
Moriarty has been aided and abetted 
in her campaign of advertisement by 
official superiors. But the merchants 
of Elyria are not to be outdone by the 


respondence emanating from the City 
Hall on letterheads of business con- 
cerns have stamped on the envelopes, 
“We Will Let Ohio Women Vote This 










Fall.” 





MRS. HARRIET T AYLOR UPTON, 
State President and 


“If there are any who doubt the entire competency of women to deal 
with political subjects, they need only to study the exceedingly able cam- 
paign which Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and her associates are conducting 
in Ohio.”—(Brand Whitlock on Page 258 of The Woman’s Journal.) 





THE LAST CALL 


We will surely win ‘if we get out 
the rural vote. We will get out the 
rural vote if we have money to send 
workers to such voters and if we have 
money to circularize them. 

Our enemies are not idle. They 
have circulated by the hundreds of 
thousands pieces of fake literature. 
This literature is not signed. It does 
not bear the union label and hence 
cannot be traced. It contains abso- 
lute falsehoods. However, it influ- 
ences the people. Some men who 
have been leaning our way are fal- 
tering because of these untruths. We 
can only overcome them with truth. 

refute them if we have 
The Antis have the vicious 
money interests backing them, and 
their allies, the organized liquor peo- 
Our alliances 
forces 





We can 
money. 


ple, have ample funds, 


are with advancing moral 
whose treasuries are never full. We 
do not need hundreds of thousands 
such as our enemies will spend; we 
need only thousands. Have you giv- 
en, do you want to give? 

Help us, everybody, by good 
thoughts, by vigorous work and by 
precious money. 

Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Warren, Ohio, 





| 
| 


Campaign Manager 








OHIO FOR FREEDOM 


Whole State Stirred Up—Enemies Out Against Number 23—Press 
Lines Up 80 Per Cent. For Suffrage 





The “general engagement” is on in 
earnest. There is firing all along the 
line at last. Our enemies have un- 
masked their biggest guns in front, 
are trying to flank us on the sly, and 
have started to cut our communica- 
tions with our friends. It is war to 
the finish from now to September 3. 
We have workers in every county. 
So have our enemies. We are send- 
ing literature into every county; so 
are they. But there is this on our 
side: we issue our literature over 
our Own signature, and put the union 
label on it. They don’t. In other 
words, our enemies are either ignorant 
and medieval, like the antis, or vicious 
and anonymous, like the white slavers, 
gamblers, and such, and sa either put 
out their stuff anonymously, or ignore 
the existence of the modern industria! 
struggle. The alliance between the 
ignorant and the vicious is as marked 
in this campaign as it always is. The 
ignorance of the antis is not only fan- 
tastic but abysmal. Mrs, Herman 
Hubbard the other day came out in a 
Cincinnati paper “refuting” our state- 
ment that the N. E. A. and State Fed- 
eration of Labor had endorsed sguf- 
frage! and they continue to circulate 
with entire content the statements of 
Richard: Barry! if anything could 





city fathers, and the replies to cor- 





reconcile us to losing our amendment, 








SEPTEMBER THIRD 


it would be the reflection that Ohio 
Was saved from a few ignorant votes 
we happen to know about, and we do 
not mean those of the “foreigners” 
either. 
Ohio Papers for Suffrage 

One of our strongest friends is the 
Cleveland Jewish Daily Press. The 
editorial space given us by this paper 
is remarkable. In several issues it 
bas run over two and a half columns 
The literary editor, Mr. Reynold, who 
writes these editorials, has kindly 
translated one of them and an extract 
is printed elsewhere in The Journal. 
This shows the kind of work our 
friends are doing for us in other lan- 
guages than English. The Brauer- 
Zeitung, of Cincinnati, a German la- 
bor paper, gives suffrage good space. 
The Italian press of Cleveland is very 
favorable, as are also the Bohemian 
and other foreign papers of Cleveland. 
The editorials in favor of suffrage are 
coming in thick and fast. It was our 
policy at first to multigraph all favor- 


We are getting so many editorials now 


UGUST 17, 1912 


New Fncland 
ONSE VATOR) 


jing was a great success, 


|} State president and 
}rode. In most of the cars the women 


able editorials in the larger papers 
and send them all over the State, but 


that this is impossible, much as we 
should like to continue the practice. 
The Youngstown Vindicator is one of 
the best friends any cause ever had. 
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This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera i 
managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 


A conductor of this echoo ill visit the cities and tow 
tions are received and wil nold free examinations for 
should be made before September 15th in order to inclw 








——BOSTON 
GEORGE W.2CHADWICK JDirector 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the Musical Center of America. It affords pupile the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a 
musical education. Its complete organization, ite imposing Conservatory Building. splendid equipment, and 
the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


CRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


opportunity to obtain a debut im the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 


For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Year opens 
Sept. 19th, 1912 


USIC 


n regular professional rehearsals. The conductors, stage 
Opera House. Pupils of this Opera School will have the 


yne from whose vicinity a sufficient number of applica- 
entrance to the school. Application for examination 
de your city im this tour 





Portia Law School 


THE EVENING LAW SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 
Fourth year. Experienced faculty of 
toston lawyers. Moderate expense. Call 
or send for catalog. Address 
ARTHUR W. MacLEAN. A.B., LL.B., J.M., Deas 
Room 506, Tremont Temple, Boston 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Yellow Kubber Toy Balloons 
VOTES FOR MOTHER 
Yellow Kubber Toy Balloons 
10 for $l & de. $10 a gross. 
MRS. P. M, CLARK, Rosedale, Kan 











KANSAS HAS PARADE 
Suffragists Help Old Settlers to Make 
Reunion a Memorial Day in the His- 
tory of Kansas 


At an Old Settlers Reunion held in 
Cherokee County, Kansas, one day’s 
program was given to the women, and 
they made valuable use of it. 

The automobile parade in the morn- 
About fifty 
cars were in line, In the first the 
Mayor and other officers of the city 
ot Columbus were seated. This car 
was decorated in the national colors, 
aud following it were six cars repre- 
senting the enfrauchised States, each 
decorated in the State flower and 
colors, and marked by the name of the 


LADIES 
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* Pillow Oxfords 
The Ideal Bummer Shee for 
woman's wear: absolute comfort 
for TIRED. TENDER FEET: a 
beautiful hand-turned shoe, 
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Perfect! Absolute comfort and satisfaction of money 
cheerfully refunded. Write today for our Pree Iustra- 
ted Catalogue and special sel f*measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 
184 Bummer Gtreet, Dept. G, ; BOSTON, MASS. 




















mistake 


whep making purchases from 


You make n0 


our advertisers. q 
The best articles only find 
a place im our advertising 
columns. Write and teli the 
advertiser how much you ap 
preciate his co-operation and 
buy his goods when you need 
anything in his line. 




















State represented. The beautiful 
white car of Wyoming led, then the 
lavender, white and green car of Colo- 
rado and Idaho, Utah and Washington 
vieing with the other in_ artistic 
beauty, followed by the California car 
covered with golden poppies; then the 
Kansas sunflower car in which the 
vice-president 


carried parasols matching the decora- 
tions of the car, 

The next car after Kansas was filled 
with ‘pioneer workers,—four women 
eighty summers young, followed by a 
car filled with little children waving 
“Votes for Mother” banners. The re- 
mainder of the cars represented dif- 
ferent organizations, but all were in 
suffrage colors and carried suffrage 
banners. ‘The parade ended at the 
park, Where the State president ad- 
dressed nearly one thousand people in 
the audience tent. 

In the evening ex-Governor Harvey 
made a strong appeal to the voters 
for justice for Kansas women. The 
music was a feature of the parade, 
and at all the meetings. The cam- 
paign songs were sung in the after- 
noon by a chorus of 28 women, 





| 

| 

Dr. Helen Stoecker is founder of the | 
Union for Motherhood Protection, the | 
one organization of women in Ger- 
many which is said to have the 
Kaiser's hearty approval. At the 
Dresden Hygiene Exposition of 1911, | 
Dr. Stoecker organized. a special ex-{ 
hibit cf the Union, and later brought | 
about the first international congress. | 
Chancellor Bethman-Hollweg is keen- 
ly interested in the organization, and 
keeps informed on the action of each | 
meeting. ; 


You hear «a good deal on both sides 
states where women already have suffrag 


article by Earl Barnes, 
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Single Copies 15 cents 
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ing to Women. The Naturalization of 
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LAWS CONCER! 
By Charies A. Easiow, LL. M. 
A Compilation of Laws of the United States 1° ~ 
tien of Native Born Women, and the rights of each, 


work is so arranged and the points so fully owe the 
most unlearned in Law and Government may readily anderstand it. Sw 
; Cloth, $2; Sheep or Buckram, 


OMARLES A. ENSLOW, 





IN THE MAGAZINES 


Fagniez, G. La femme et la société 
fiauceise dans la premiére moitié du 
XVile_ siécle; la femme dans la 
famille, Revue des deux mondes. 
Paris. July 15. 

Ilarkness, Mary Leal. College course 
for women. Independent. New York. 
August 1. 

Hero, The, and the heroine of the 


suffragette militants: (Mr. and Mrs. 


Pethick-Lawrence. Current Litera- 
ture, New York, August. 

Le Verrier, Marie-Louise. Le résul- 
tats du vote des femmes. Grande 
revue, Paris. July 10. 

Seward, Samuel S., Jr. On Olive 
Schreiner’s “Woman and _ Labor.” 


New Church Review. Boston, July. 
Shall women vote? A discussion by 
readers of The Outlook. Outlook. 
New York. August 3. 
Spencer, Anna Garlin. 
marriage and divorce, 
York. 
Success, The, of woman suffrage. 
New York, August 8. 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


Problems of 
Forum, New 
August. 


Independent, 


Miss Margaret BE. Wright of South 
Framingham, Mass., of paper bag 


| fame, has again come into prominence 


with a gasoline motor for automobiles 
and was exhibited at the Boston Auto- 
mobile Show. This is Miss Wright's 
87th patented engine. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Send for our BOOKLET, which teils 
how to get them. The advice, if fol- 
owed, W bring the votes—26e (allver). 
\dcress 
FIRTH DRUG CO. 
Firth, Neb. 











beginning “If women had the vote———,” 


but there is more practical information to be derived from the experience of the 
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SUFFRAGE AND PARTIES 














There seems to be some confusion of thought as to the 
activity permissible to suffragists in connection with political 


parties. 

| The National American Woman Suffrage Association is non- 
partisan and nonsectarian. It must necessarily be so, since its 
membership includes persons of every religious belief and of 
every shade of political opiniom, It has never imposed any Obli- 
gation on its members, however, to refrain from working for 
the political parties which they individually favor, any more 


than to refrain from joining the churches of their choice. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in a letter to the New York Times, 
expresses the opinion that Jane Addams ought to have resigned 
her office as First Vice-President of the N. A. W. 8S. A. before 
taking the prominent part that she did in the National Progres- 
sive Convention at Chicago last week and seconding the nom- 
ination of Theodore Roosevelt. Mrs. Harper says that Miss 
Addams and the other Chicago suffragists “violated the unbroken 
tradition and unwritten law of the National Association since 
its founding in 1869—that its members must be absolutely non- 
partisan, that they must not endorse candidates or parties fur- 
ther than to express appreciation of favorable action toward 
woman suffrage.” 

This unwritten law has applied only to the society as a 
society, not to its members as individuals. In scores of cases 
members in good and regular standing—sometimes officers—have 
spoken and worked in behalf of the party with which they were 
in sympathy, some of them for the Republicans, others for the 
Democrats, others for the Populists, the Prohibitionists, or the 
Socialists. To name only two very recent instances, Mrs. 
La Follette has been making campaign speeches in behalf of 
her husband, and in Philadelphia a host of members of the 
Suffrage Association took an active part in the campaign which 
resulted in the election of Mayor Blankenburg. There is a 
broad and clear distinction between the organization, which is 
and must be nonsectarian and nonpartisan as an organization, 
and its members, who, as individuals, have a right to affiliate 
themselves with any church or party they please, and to work 
for it as hard as they choose. 

The saying, “Many men, many minds,” is equally true of 
women, and in the present political embroglio the sympathies 
of the members of the National Suffrage Association are divided 
among all the Presidential candidates whose hats are now in 
the ring, from Mr. Taft to Mr. Debs. But the Association sup- 
ports no party and no candidate. Its sole aim is Votes for 
Women. A. S. B. 





The Internatidnal Woman Suffrage Association wMl hold its 
seventh biennial Congress at Budapest, June 15-20, 1913. Dr. 
Stefan von Barezy, Lord Mayor of Budapest, is quoted as say- 
ing that he will be most happy to welcome the Congress in 
Budapest, because the movement must be advanced by all right- 
thinking men, and the righteousness of the case is approved 
by the intellectual elite of the civilized world. It is expected 
that delegates to the Congress will for the first time include 
women from India, Egypt and Java. The Hungarian Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage has decided to invite the Men’s In- 
ternational League for Woman Suffrage to hold its first general 
meeting in Budapest during the session of the International Con- 


gress of women. _ 





Some highly unjustifiable methods are being used to ep- 
pose the efforts of Ohio women to secure the ballot, 

these is unblushing forgery. 

An article entitled “Pith of the Objections to Woman Suf- 
frage” was published in the Dayton (O.) News of July 27, with 
the printed announcement, “This page is edited by the Mont- 
gomery County branch of the Ohio State Association Opposed to 
Woman's Suffrage.” It is made up largely of alleged quotations 
from prominent men. One of these paragraphs reads: 

“Former Governor Hale of Denver: ‘Women average about 
the same as men on all questions, a little better on questions 
involving morals, but “a little better” and “about the same” are 
insufficient reasons for the greatly increased expense in taxes, 
and the added incumbrances of a double electorate.’” 

The opening words of this quotation are from a statement 
by Gen. Irving Hale of Denver, published in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal and afterwards reprinted by the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association as a leaflet. The closing words of the 
alleged quotation are a forgery. Gen. Hale never said anything 
of the kind. The whole passage from which this garbled ex- 
tract was taken reads as follows: 

“The general effect (of equal suffrage) has been decidedly 
beneficial. There has been no revolution. Women average 
about the same as men on most questions,—a little better on 
those involving morals. The extension of suffrage to women 
has exerted a good influence along the lines of making elections 
more orderly, leading women to take a more intelligent inter- 
est in public questions and thus broadening their minds; mak- 
ing it harder to secure the nomination and election of notori- 
ously bad candidates, and making it easier to secure liberal ap- 
propriations for educational and humanitarian objects. 
Especially does it act as a governor On the political machines 
of all parties to regulate the character of nominees and piat- 
forms. With »s, women exert a great influence on public 
affairs. They do this everywhere; but in our State they do it 
openly and legally, and it has done a great deal of good.” 

Any cause must be hard up for legitimate argument when 
its champions have to resort to forgery as a weapon. 

A. 8. B. 


MORE TAINTED NEWS 


As we predicted, the press cablegrams about an attempt 
of suffragettes to burn the Theatre Royal in Dublin prove to 
have been grossly exaggerated. It was said that a blazing chair, 
which had been soaked with oil and set on fire, was dropped 
from one of the balconies into the orchestra. This picturesque 
incident was made up out of whole cloth. The impression 
was also given that the theatre was set on fire when it was full 
of people, many lives being thus endangered. This has given 
rise to many editorials in American papers commenting on the 
wickedness and insanity of the suffragettes. It now turns out 
that the demonstration was made when the theatre was almost 
empty, and when, owing to its splendid system of exits, every- 
body present would have had ample time to get out, even if the 
whole theatre had caught fire. What actually happened was 
this: In an interval between two performances a small group 
of suffragettes in the dress circle set fire to a curtain near their 
seat. The fire was quickly observed and put out. Another 
suffragette lit matches and threw them into the cinemetograph 
box, and was at once arrested. The special correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph says: 

“The only palliating circumstance is that the plot was 
launched in the interval between the first and second entertain- 
ments, when the Theatre Royal happened to be practically 
empty.” 

The Irish Mail says: “Luckily there were few persons pres- 
ent at the time. Those who were in the theatre quietly made 
their way outside, with the exception of a few who helped to 
subdue the flames, so that all danger of a stampede was averted.” 

The Irish Press says: “The time chosen was at the con- 
clusion of the first performance, somewhere about a quarter 
to nine o’clock. Many of the patrons had just filed out of the 
building, and only comparatively few were left, when the flames 
were noticed coming from one of the seats in the dress circle, 
the curtains being alight. Amongst those who first noticed them 
wére two soldiers who, with their wives, had been attending 
the performance, and who were amongst the last to leave their 
seats. They rushed to the place and succeeded in putting out 
the fire with their mackintoshes.” 

Whether we regard this style of political demonstration as 
a right and rational way of calling attention to a burning griev- 
ance or not, it is certain that nothing was farther from the 
women’s intentions than to sacrifice the lives of the people in 
the audience. As a matter of fact, no lives were endangered, 
and very little damage was done to the theatre. Under the cir- 
cumstances the sentencing of Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys 
Evans to five years’ penal servitude is regarded as excessive, 
and is said to have created a reaction of public sentiment. The 
heavy sentence was undoubtedly inspired by the hope of intimi- 
dating the other members of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, but, as 
might have been expected, it has had exactly the opposite effect, 
and has made them more indignant than ever. 





A. 8. B. 





From Ohio comes the following definition of an anti-suffra- 
gist: “A lady who goes into politics to *=-, -ther ladies out.” 
In Oregon, where opponents of votes for women have come all 
fhe way from New York to work against the suffrage amend- 
ment, they define an anti as “a lady who travels 3,000 miles from 
home to prove that woman’s sphere is the home.” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, omer for 
extra copies, and all letters on matters of business 
should be addressed simply to The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. 
All articles and communications meant for publication 
should be similarily addressed during the summer, as 
the editor will be away much of the time. All personal 
letters should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Mon- 
adnock Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they will 
be forwarded to her, wherever she may be. 

Observe these directions, and it will save much 








trouble and delay. A. S. B. 





: WORTH OF A VOTE 





An important contribution to the discussion of votes for 
women has lately been made by C. C. Arbuthnot, Profegsor of 
Economics at Western Reserve University. In an article in the 
University Bulletin, entitled “The Economic Importance of the 
Extension of the Suffrage,” he outlines what the ballot has 
actually done for the poor man in America, It is customary 
with anti-suffragists to claim that it has done little or nothing 
for working men, and hence cannot be expected to do much 
for working women. Prof. Arbuthnot follows just the opposite 
line. He points out how much it has already benefited men, 
and shows that it may reasonably be expected to bring parallel 
benefits to women. 

Manhood Suffrage Opposed 

Manhood suffrage has now become so much a matter of 
course that we forget how strong the oppositien to it was at 
first. Prof, Arbuthnot says: 

“In the early days of the republic the privilege of voting 
was based upon a property or religious qualification, or beth. 
The ‘best opinion’ of the time, represented by John Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Joseph Story, Chancellor Kent, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Marshall, Randolph, and others, was opposed to an exten- 
sion of the suffrage. The democratic spirit of the frontier, the 
competition for settlers, the competition of political parties for 
voters, and the sheer strength of the urban population that was 
growing up with the increase of manufacturing and commerce— 
all these were necessary to put sufficient vigor into the doe 
trines of natural rights and the equality of’ man to place the 
ballot in the hands of the adult male white citizens.” 

Vote Helped Wage-Earners 

Prof. Arbuthnot reminds us that the extension of the spf- 
frage was part of a general movement. “Many reforms which 
the workman sought and obtained came with the tide that 
brought the suffrage, and not simply because of it. Even with 
this reservation, however, one can bear down with emphasis 
on the importance to the wage-earners of the privilege of voting. 
The historical event that truly gave character to the early labor 
movement was the extension of manhood suffrage. It was this 
that made possible the two distinct but related movements, first 
a pelitical movement during the years 1828 to 1832, and second 
a trades union movement from 1833 to 1837. From then until 
now these two instruments, the ballot and the union, have been 
the aids of the worker in securing better conditions under which 
to work and better pay along with shorter hours. It may not 
be possible to distinguish in all instances the benefits secured 
by one of these implements as contrasted with the other, but 
organization would never have achieved what it has without 
the ballot in the workers’ hands. When each workman counted 
for one in the determination of public policies through his use 
of the ballot . . . whatever advances might have been sought 
for his sake by the philanthropic were now pushed forward 
with unwonted speed. There is no way to remove abuses like 
putting power into the hands of those who suffer from them.” 

Vote Won Free Schools 

Prof. Arbuthnot goes on to enumerate six important mat- 
ters in whieh the right of poor men to vote enabled them to 
secure needed improvements. The first was the establishment 
of free public schools. 

In Massachusetts, two hundred years after its first settle- 
ment, most of the people were still dependent upon private 
schools for their elementary education. In Rhode Island it 
was not until 1828 that a law providing for free public schools 
was placed on the statute books to stay, and outside of Provi- 
dence it remained a dead letter till the extension of the suf- 
frage following “Dorr’s rebellion,” about seventy years ago. 
In New York City, in 1829, there were only 10,000 children in 
public schools, as against 17,500 in private schools and 24,000 
not attending school at all, and an appeal for an increase of 
taxation was made on the ground that schools “should be open 
to all, not as a charity, bat as a matter of common right.” 

Pennsylvania clung to the idea of making parents pay for 
their children’s education if they could, while trying to furnish 
free instruction to those too poor to pay. But this made the 
taint of pauperism attach to the free pupils, and parents kept 
their children out of school rather than expose them to the 
humiliation. A workingmen’s meeting in Philadelphia in 1829 
declared: “No system of education which a freeman can accept 
has yet been established for the poor, whilst thousands of dol- 
lars of public money have been appropriated for building col- 
leges and academies for the rich.” In Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Maryland the situation was much the same. Prof. Arbuth- 
not says: “At the end of the twenties practically every working- 
men’s meeting from Albany to Charleston passed resolutions in 
which a demand for educational reform was given a prominent 
place.” Prof. Arbuthnot recognizes the service philanthrapists 
have rendered to education, but he insists that “the force be- 
hind the demand for a democratic system of free public 
schools in this country has been the ballets in the hands of the 
class who felt in themselves the imperative need of an equal 
opportunity of education. . . It was the workingmen’s votes 
that brought free schools in cities where workmen were strong 
in numbers before they were founded in rural sections. The 
same power overcame the taxpayer’s resistance to the in- 
creased burden. The same influence led to a rapid iacrease in 
the number of free schools in particular cases like Rhode 
Island as soon as the suffrage was extended. The whole move- 
ment for popular education was so closely connected with the 
extension of the suffrage that the most cautious need have no 
hesitancy in describing their relation as cause and effect.” 

Ended Prison for Debt 

Another reform which the poor men secured with their bal- 
lots was the abolition of imprisonment for debt. “For the 
smallest debt possible, though it were but a cent, the debtor 
could be seized and cast into jail until the sum was paid. A 
man who cwed a sixpence or a shilling might, if the creditor 
chose, be dragged te jail on what was truly called ‘spite actions.’ 
Here he was cast among the worst criminals.” In prison he 
had to depend for his food and clothes upon his friends or upon 
charity. “In 1816 there were in New York City 1984 debtors 
in jail during some part of the year; 1129 owed less than $50, 
and every one ef them would have starved to death if it had 
not been for the kindness of the Humane Society. In Vermont. 
a luckless man owed a firm of two the sum of fifty-four cents. 
The two members of the firm divided the debt and each had 
the victim imprisoned for twenty-seven cents. The cost and 
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fees in each case amounted to $7.27, thus increasing his debt 
by $14.54. Between January, 1820, and April, 1822, 3492 persons 
were imprisoned for debt in Boston; 2000 of them owed less 
than $20; 430 of them were women. One woman owed $3.60, 
and for this sum had been dragged from her home and two 
children under three years of age. In Philadelphia, in 1828, 
1085 persons were in jail for debt. The average debt was less 
than $24." ‘Three years later, there were forty imprisoned 
debtors who owed in the aggregate only $23. One was in jail 
for a debt of two cents, When people say that we have too 
many voters already and sigh for the good old days of the 
property qualification, it may be well to remind them of the 
abuses that prevailed for generations under a restricted suf- 
frage. 
Gained Other Reforms 


Prof. Arbuthnot shows how the plain people by their votes 
got rid of an oppressive militia system which bore hard on the 
workers but allowed a rich man to buy himself off; how they 
secured liberal homestead laws permitting actual settlers to 
take up public land on easy terms, and how the workingmen 
protected themselves from being swindled by contractors and 
builders through the enactment of a mechanics’ lien law, and 
gained a shorter working day and other labor legislation. 
“Under the title of labor legislation,” says Prof. Arbuthnot, “is 
included a great mass of statutory enactments, creating labor 
bureaus, providing for factory inspection, the reporting of acci- 
dents, providing for guards around dangerous machinery, for 
sanitation, for ventilation, for restriction of hours in dangerous 
trades, exempting wages from attachment, defining employers’ 
liability, providing for workmen’s compensation for injuries, 
and in a vast number of other ways giving advantages to the 
wage-earner. In gaining all these, the workingman with the 
ballot in his hands has been the substantial force. Humanita- 
rianism and philanthropy have been of no small significance in 
putting through this beneficial legislation, but the group which 
has kept up the agitation year in and year out was made up ef 
the men who were to gain by the proposed laws. Legislators 
listen to the voice of the people when they are able to speak 
at the polls. No one can believe that the gains made by the 
workingmen through legislation would have come as fast or 
gone as far if they had not been given the suffrage.” 


Conditions and Wages 


In considering the relative part played by the twe instru- 
ments, trade organization and the ballot, in bettering things 
for the workers, Prof. Arbvthnot finds that “the suffrage has 
been of the greatest value in improving conditions, while the 
labor organizations have done the most to push up wages.” 


How it Will Help Women 


Coming now to the point of special interest to our readers, 
Prof. Arbuthnot predicts that votes for women would hasten 
the granting of various good things for women which philan- 
thropists are now asking: 

“The ballots of the enfranchised workers, combined with 
these of the reform element, were sufficient to secure for the 
wage-earners much that was helpful. A. similar result weuld 
follow the grant of votes to women. What the pvublic-spirited 
men cannot get now for women would be brought into exist- 
ence if these men’s votes were reinforced by women’s ballots. 

“Other demands of the workers were in advance of what 
the reform element of the times would have asked for. In 
such cases the workmen led the movement to better things, and 
delivered themselves largely by thei own hand, through bring- 
ing a sufficient number of the liberal-minded to their side to 
make a majority. There will be matters of interest primarily 
to women, though ultimately of consequence to society at large, 
that will be seen first by women and demanded by them. They 
Will have ‘9 initiate the movements and sustain them during 
the period in which they are converting enough of the electorate 
to their way of thinking to constitute a majority”; and he pre- 
dicts that when women themselves can vote, “no lifetime of 
wheedling persuasion will have to be spent to gain what women 
need, and what the whole race needs because of its vital effect 
on women. . . There is a long way to go in legislation upon 
the basis of present knowledge before proper precautions are 
taken to regulate the adjustment of women to modern indus- 
trial conditions, and no force will be as effective in this field 
as the votes of enfranchised women. Not only the enactment 
but the enforcement of laws regulating the labor of women and 
children need the support of women’s ballots. 

“If the effect of the extension of the suffrage to women 
parallels the result of its extension to workingmen, we may 
expect to see the present demand of the humanitarians enforced, 
new, advanced steps taken by the women themselves, and a 
resolute effort made to gain such special and favorable legisla- 
tion for women and children as their interests and the interests 
of society demand. There would be in the ballot as great power 
for the improvement of the general conditions for women as 
there was for raising the standard for workingmen.” 


Effect on Wages Slow 
; In raising the scale of wages, Prof. Arbuthnot thinks that, 
‘n the case of wemen as in the case of men, the result of 
*ifranchisement will be indirect and gradual, rather than 
direct and marked. 

His whole argument is backed up with a wealth of histori- 
“al research, and is highly instructive in these days when the 
tendency (especially in anti-suffrage circles) is to run down 
4nd belittle the worth of a vote, 

Copies of Prof. Arbuthnot’s article may be had free, so long 
4s they last, by application to the President’s Office, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O.; but, as the supply is limited, 
ve have given an outline of his argument. These particular 
Points are not covered in any of our suffrage tracts. 

A. 8. B. 





At a recent open-air meeting in Coshocton, O., addressed 
— Arnold Green of the Cleveland School Board and Miss 
Yet nee Allen, the usual objection, “When Women 
told th t,” was discussed. After the meeting Mr. C. B. Smith 
apa © ladies that at a special school election held in Coshoc- 
all PR last spring, in one district the polls were open 

- ¥ long, yet only a single vote was.cast. The indifference 


Why 


by 


they should be disfranchised, 





© men on this occasion has never been quoted as a reason |J4¥S* one personal letter to a friend in one of the suffrage cam- 
: paign States.” 
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ANONYMOUS ATTEMPT 
TO MISLEAD VOTERS 


Suffragists in Ohio Attacked By Underhanded Enemies 








The liquor interest in Ohio is circulating several small bills 
falsely purporting to be gotten out by the temperance forces, 
urging people to vote for equal suffrage on the ground that it 
will make every county in Ohio “so dry that the men will be 
spitting cotton, and the women, too,” etc., etc. These small 
bills are printed anonymously and circulated through the State 
by the hundred thousand. The Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion says of this underhanded attack: 
“It is a dastardly attempt to drag woman suffrage into a 
question entirely distinct from it. This attempt failed in the 
Constitutional Convention, which refused to put woman suffrage 
in the column with the liquor amendment. The advocates of 
woman suffrage have declined steadfastly to line up with any 
other issue now before the people. Our enemies have tried to 
do it for us by means of this shameless and dishonorable trick. 
“We call on Union Labor to notice that there is no label 
atfached to these bills. No printing house would dare attach a 
label to such work. So far as we have seen the bills put out 
by the forces opposed to Amendment 23, and we have seen all 
on file at the Cleveland anti-suffrage headquarters up to date, 
not one of them carries the label. Could anything be plainer 
than what looks like scab printing being used to spread slander 
against principles advocated by the laboring class all over the 
world? The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association call all men to 
take notice that the forces working against justice to women 
have adopted methods decent men will not tolerate. For this 
reason they dare not do it over their own name, nor will any 
printer affix the stamp of organized labor to their lies. 
“Furthermore, nothing which does not bear the signature 
of this association can be taken as coming from us. We sign 
all we print, and put the label on it, too. 

“(Signed) Ohio Woman Suffrage Association.” 





SUFFRAGE ENDORSED 
BY OHIO EDITORS 





Cleveland Leader 


In the affairs of a State there is something better than 
courtesy, something more vital than the deference and kindness 
which men owe to women. It is justice. That is the rock on 
which good government must rest. That is the foundation of 
right, the basis of sound relations between the State and the 
ditizen. . . . The Leader believes that there is no valid ground 
oh which the right to vote can be denied to women who wish it. 
Whether they will gain or lose by equal suffrage is beside the 
question. Whether they will make general use of the ballot is 
not the point. The pivot upon which the whole issue turns is 
absolute, eternal justice. . 


Cleveland News 

But we have yet to hear a reasow worth considering against 
the plain fact that, in simple American justice, woman ought to 
have the right to vote as well as man. That she is not unani- 
mous in demanding it makes little difference. 

Woman has earned her place in every activity af life, includ- 
ing politics. By right of ability she is in the professions, in 
business, in public office, in commerce and industry as well as 
in the home. Her interests are as broad as man’s. The govern- 
ment is as much for her as for him, She supports it, as he does, 
by paying taxes, directly or indirectly. So clearly is she entitled 
to an equal voice in it that to deny her fhe right would be the 
crookedest kind of deal. 

Not in pleasanitry, gallantry or generosity, but in sober, sim- 
ple justice, the men of Ohio ought to vete “Yes” on the equal 
suffrage amendment, Justice doesn't require woman to show 
cause why she should receive what is hers by right, or to give 
bond that she will use it when she gets it. 


Youngstown Vindicator 


Every argument which makes in favor of self government by 
men—of government by the people and for the people, because 
they—the people—know better than any class of them can know 
what the wants and needs of the masses really are, must neces- 
sarily make in favor of giving a share in government to the 
women who must live under it. Women know better than men 
know what legal protection and assistance women need in this 
struggle to live and they also know better than men know what 
the laws for the protection and development of children should 
be. 

Springfield Sun 


It is the inbred desire of every human being to have a voice 
in the disposal of individual property. Everyone wants to see 
where his money is spent and for what purpese. Back in 1776 
a denial of the right to assist in spending the money raised 
among the thirteen colonies along the Atlantic shore caused an 
historical upheaval in this country. Women as well as men have 
this instinct, and it is a mere matter of right that they should 
have this privilege. 





New York suffragists are dashing up and down the Hudson 
in a gayly decorated yacht, stopping to hold meetings at every 
dock where an audience seems possible. They are paying par- 
ticular attention to the river towns of Rockland County, because 
one George A. Blauvelt, assemblyman, last year opposed the 
equal suffrage bill at Albany. It is said that Mr. Blauvelt has 
experienced a change of heart since the women declared war 
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SUFFRAGISTS TO 
INVADE VAUDEVILLE 


(Concluded from Page 2567) 

tic hemispheres with the equal suffrage territory done In gold. 
Effectively grouped in front of the hemispheres will be women 
representing the equal suffrage States and countries. Women 
from Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Denmark, Finland and Bombay 
will wear the costumes of their country, Women voters from 
the six “free” States of the United States wilf wear white with 
laurel wreaths and carry the shields of their State. Ohio will, 
it is hoped, hold the centre of the stage, since the fate of the suf- 
frage amendment will be decided on September 3. Mrs, James 
Lees Laidlaw, a member of the National Board of Directors, wili 
deliver an address, emphasizing the spread of the votes for wom- 
en gospel all over the civilized world. 

Many Notables 

A few of those the committee in charge hope to have make 
short addresses include Theodore Roosevelt, Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo; the Governor of California, Carl Schutz, Fola 
La Follette, Miss Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr College; Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and Inez Milholland, 

Assurances already have been received from Mrs, Thomas 
Landen (Elizabeth Valentine), Mary Shaw, Beatrice Forbes Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Pierce Bailey, Mr. Max Eastman, Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly and the members of the Trades Union League. 

. New for New York 

This is the first time in the history of a New York theatre 
that this innovation has ever been attempted, and suffragists 
from all over the world will watch the outcome with intense in- 
terest. This is in the nature of a campaign to be vigorously pur- 
sued by the women who are thoroughly aroused in this work. 

Mr. Oscar Hammersiein was the first and only theatrical man- 
ager to give a theatre to the women of England ia their struggle 
for equal rights, having placed his London Opera House at their 
disposal. 

The action of his son, William, in giving the Victoria 'Bheatre 
for this purpose has his full‘ sanction. 

Mrs. Livingston's Idea 

Mrs. Mabel Livingston of the Woman's Suffrage Party has 
entire charge of the arrangements and is the one who secured 
this unusual opportunity to do spectacular propaganda work. 
Mrs. Livingston said that she got the idea from an item in The 
Woman's Journal, stating that Keith and Proctor’s were allow- 
ing the Ohio suffragists to use their theatres for short suffrage 
talks during intermissions. 








The competitive system has driven woman from the home te 
the factory and the desk, therefore this economic change de- 
mands that she be allowed to exercise her right of franchise iu 
her own behalf. 

Woman suffrage means give woman the right to do for her 
sex the things which she understands and man has failed to com: 
prehend. 

James H. Henderson, 
President Columbus Federation of Labor. 


YOU CAN HELP ALSO 


An Ohio Family Aids the Suffrage 
Campaign 


ORKERS in the campaign States are con- 
stantly finding instances of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the cause which are beautiful 
and touching. The following story comes 
from Ohio and is only one of many which 
might be told to illustrate the real sacrifices 

ea are being made in the struggle te secure equal suf- 
rage: 

A middle-aged, weather beaten woman, who works 

nights as scrubwoman in the City Hall of a great city, 

came into the suffrage headquarters the other day, and 
deposited on the table a little tobaeco bag full of coppers 
and nickels. “There is $2.45,” she said, with an air half 
apologetic, half proud, “an’ may the Mother of God bless 
every cimt! My man is bed-ridden, an’ my five girls 
workin’ their hands off to kape the roof over our heads 
an’ their father in medicine and tobacco. This worruld 
is a weary place.. Sure cud we do a betther job than the 
men at runnin’ it, I don’t know. Anyhow, it would be 
safe to try. So may God an’ tie Holy Angels give ye 
success. The girls will make it up to $5 come pay day. 

May Heaven Bless all here!” 

When you hear stories like this, doesn’t it make you 

feel that you want to do something to help the cause? 

Get a new subscriber for The Woman’s Journal and you 

rill have made a real contribution to the fight for justice 

and freedom. 





BERTHA B. CARTER, 
Circulation Manager. 
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The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston Street, Beston, Mass. 








against him. At any rate, he is now speaking highly of the edu- 
cational advantage of suffrage campaigning, and has offered to 
preside at the meeting in his own town, Munsey. 





The Civic League of Southern-California (formerly the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League) has started what is known as the 
“California movement to boost equal suffrage in the East.” The 
following notice has been sent to the newspapers of Los An- 
geles: “HOW CALIFORNIA WOMEN MAY AID SUFFRAGE. 
By going East to help personally in thé State campaigns. By 
contributions of money. By giving time in the preparation of lit- 
erature to be sent East. If none of these is possible, by writing 
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YOU NEED IT 


because nothing else Ig so good for 
repairing China, Glassware, Purniture, 
Meerschanm, Vases, Books, Leather 
Belting, and Tipping Billiard Cues, 
Leather and Rubber Cement. All three 
kinds 15e. per bottle. From your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N. Y¥. C. 
A. Major, Pres. 














A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves thegenuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 


and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dan Parties and for Breaking in New 


Bhoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 °xoono rar $9.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater te the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy stateroome 
and modern appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 

Besten. 


KB Bitechie, Asst. Genl. Paso. Agent. 

















OHIO FOR FREEDOM 
SEPTEMBER THIRD 
(Concluded from Page 259) 
Every day it gives us an editorial, or 
story, or long news writeup, and its 
ingenuity is unequalled. Our grati- 
tude must be similarly extended to 
the Springfield News and Sun, the 
Dayton News, which has given us 
three whole pages; the Urbana Citi- 
zen, which has just given us a splen- 
did page; the Cleveland Leader and 
News, which are supporting us edi- 
torially; the Columbus Citizen, in the 
State capital; the Zanesville Signal, 
whose owner, Mr. Alexander, has writ- 
ten assuring us of editorial support; 
the Toledo Blade, the Union Leader, 
which gave us a whole edition, and 
the News-Bee, which gives regular 
space daily; but it is impossible for 
us to continue this list for lack of 
room. The leading papers in the 
smaller cities all over the State are 
for us. We have expressed our thanks 
to them as far as possible individually, 
but the pressure of work in the press 
department has been so great that 
even this small acknowledgment has 
been impossible to give in many cases. 


10-Mile Walk for Suffrage 

Mrs. Ella Reeve Bloor, while down 
in the mining region walked five 
miles one night to get home from a 
meeting. She writes: “The miners of 
Belmont and Guernsey Counties are 
responding nobly to our call for men 
workers for the campaign. Tired as 
they are after their hard day’s work 
in the mines, they walk miles to at- 
tend my meetings. Last week, while 
I was addressing a large crowd of 
miners and their wives at Neff’s, the 
last train went by that was to have 
taken me back to Bellaire, where | 
was to take an early morning train. 
Of course there was nothing to do but 
to walk the five miles to Bellaire. 
One of the men walked all the way 
with me so that I would not be afraid, 
and then. returned to Neff’s on foot, 
making a 10-mile walk for a tired man. 
At the meetings they surround me and 
promise to line up the miners solidly 
for us at the polls. At Bridgeport, the 
headquarters of District 5, United 
Mine Workers’ Union, I held one of 
the largest meetings on record in 
front of the Union office. It is a cheer- 
ing sight to see, as I ride along the 
railroads, at almost every station, 
groups of miners everywhere with our 
Votes for Women buttons on caps and 
coats. The farmers at the large 





An Original Suffrage Burlesque 
“A SUPFRAGE RUMMAGE SALE” 


Dramatis Personnae: 


The Auctioneer Mrs. Grundy 
Mrs. Partington The Mad Hatter 


ARTICLES TO BE AUCTIONED: 
A choice lot of prejudices, supersti- 


tions, fallen idols, curios, second-hand 
costumes, worn-out ideals, cast-off 
toys, Antique furniture and  Anti- 


quated notions. Fer further informa- 
tien write to MISS MARY WINSOR, 
HAVERFORD P. O., PA, 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Ali Makes—$10 to GO—All Prices 
Rent 3 Months, $5.00 and Upwards 


Send for Circulars. Repair—Exchange. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
J. E. MeColgan, Manager. 
38 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Main 3452. 
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running a close second to the miners. 
At Defiance Chautauqua I held a 
rousing meeting in the afternoon, and 
in the evening the manager anneunced 
that he had been requested by several 
ministers and others to have me talk 
along ‘similar lines’ at the evening 
session. He then asked the audience 
to vote on my dividing the time with 
the man lecturer scheduled for that 
occasion. The audience voted unani- 
mously for another suffrage talk!” 

Township of Suffragist Ministers 

Every minister in Marion township 
has agreed to preach a sermon for 
suffrage. Miss Hay told the commit- 
tee, they must carry Marion County 
by a “large enough majority to wipe 
out the Cincinnati vote!” Election 
day committees have been formed to 
watch the polls and hand out bills. 
Street meetings have been held in 
every town. Mayor Harding presided 
at a meeting with which Miss* Hay 
wound up her week’s work in Marion. 
This meeting was held in the Gourt 
House, and although the night was 
rainy, 200 men and 60 women crowded 
the room. Rose Schneiderman held a 
meeting on the Court House steps be- 
fore the one in doors. Miss Hay, 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clark and Miss 
Schneiderman spoke. 

Miss Hay told of going to one place 
where a Missionary Society was 
scheduled in the Methodist Church. 
They were doubtful about giving up 
any of their time for a_ suffrage 
speech, but concluded to allow her 
ten or fifteen minutes, When her 
time was up it was extended; then it 
was extended again; finally they, voted 
to postpone the missionary meeting 
until next day, and Miss Hay talked 
until it was time to go home for the 
evening meal. While Miss Hay 
worked to effect an organization, 
Rose Schneiderman was speaking sev- 
eral times a day at factories and on 
the street. Altogether, that week’s 
work in Marion accomplished more 
than is ordinarily accomplished in a 


month. The result shows two things. 
First, that the nearness of election has 


aroused the women to extraordinary 
efforts. They realize that it is now 
or never, and as they say themselves, 
we don’t want to have to go through 
all this again. Second, that Mary 
Garret Hay is an old campaigner and 
that her right hand has not forgotten 
its cunning. The ability she showed 
in the first California campaign was 
just as efficient in Ohio, sixteen years 
luter. She comes as a representative 
of the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York. During her stay in Ohio she 
made 16 set speeches. 
Suffrage Show at Warren 

Warren is t© have the Ohio cam- 
paign picture film presented at the 
Opera House Sunday afternoon, Aug. 
18. The manager of the Opera House 
gives the Warren Club a percentage 
of the receipts. Mrs. Upton is to give 
a lecture, accompanying the pictures, 
which was prepared by Elizabeth 
Hauser. The film consists of a series 
of beautiful colored slides followed by 
a condensed version of the photograph 
play, “Votes for Women,” and closes 
with several striking pictures. The 
whole is a splendid piece of propa- 
ganda, and our only regret is that 
the gift has come to us so late that 
we shall not be able to utilize it as 
extensively as it merits. -It will be 





Chautauqua and Grange picnics are 


and Mrs. 


sent as rapidly as possible through the 
State. tid / 
Tired of Following Minnie Bronson 

Margaret Foley has wearied of fol- 
lowing Minnie Bronson. She says 
that it was worth while at first but 
that now the only notice given the 
anti-suffragist meeting is on account 
of the suffrage speaker. Besides, 
she says, “I have heard that speech 
so often that it really makes me ill 
when she begins on it. I wish some- 
body else would take a hand if she 
has got to be followed. She is ap- 
pealing to the public now for sym- 
pathy because the suffragists treat 
her so cruelly. I know one thing, the 
cruelest thing I ever had to do is to 
listen to her speech over and over 
again till I'm just ready to die of it,” 
After this pitiful appeal, Mrs, Upton 
telegraphed Miss Foley that she 
needn't follow Miss Bronson any 
longer. But the anti-suffragist, short- 
ly after, had a taste of Miss Kate Gor- 
don in a public debate, and if the 
newspaper reports are to be believed. 
she must have sighed for the tender 
mercies of Margaret Foley. 


Moonlight Excursion 

Toledo suffragists recently gave a 
moonlight excursion on Lake Erie, 
which numbered nearly a thousand 
people. Mr. Dowd, who was one of 
the speakers, said: “They say that 
women will not use the vote. As a 
member of the board of elections, I 
declare that the men do not vote 
either. A poll of Toledo men over 21 
years of age shows that there are 
51,000 eligible to vote, yet more than 
25,000 are seldom registered, and 
18,000 never register.” 
Subscription From Adirondack Camp 

Just as this letter is being sent a 
check comes to Headquarters enclosed 
by Mrs. William Curtis Demorest of 
Loon Lake, New York, which repre- 
sents a subscription taken up by her 
Thompson Setén among 
their friends in the Adirondacks. The 
list of the subscribers counts 27 
names, and amounts to $195. The ap- 
peal was written by Mrs. Seton and it 
begins: “OHIO THE NEXT STAR to 
be added to the EQUAI, SUFFRAGE 
FLAG. CALIFORNIA, the proud 
GATEWAY of the WEST was the 
sixth and the last STAR added last 
fall. This autumn it is believed that 
OHIO has a splendid chance to be the 
SEVENTH and the FIRST EASTERN 
STATE to make it possible for men 
and women to stand on equal political 
footing. Only about one-half of the 
counties in Ohio have been reached 
by the campaigners, and it is neces- 
sary to cover all of the counties be- 
fore September.” 
Mary Gray Peck, 





ANTIS BREAK LAW 





Child Labor Used to Fight Suffrage 
in Cleveland, Says Worker 





The Antis in Cleveland hire small 
barefoot boys to carry signs up and 
down the thoroughfares, They read: 
“Eighty per cent. of Ohio women are 
opposed to voting.” 

This morning about .7.45 (we had 
been to the early Saturday market, 
distributing dodgers) a wan little 
barefoot fellow with one of their 
signs had his nose flattened against 
our window, I said to the others with 
me: 

“Watch me pin a suffrage button on 
him,” 

I pinned “Equal Suffrage” on one 
lapel and “Ohio Next” on the other. 
He dropped his long black lashes, for 
he was a winning little Italian, and 
asked shamefacedly, “Haven’t youse a 
sign I could carry?” 

“What do you get?” I asked, “and 
how long do you work?” 

“I start at seven in the morning 
and work till six at night, and they 
give me one dollar; but they take 
something off for the time I’m home 
for dinner.” 

“How long are you home and how 
much do they take off?” 

“Well, I can't do it shorter than 
half an hour and they take off ten 
cents.” 

He is eleven years old. 





The Board of Education in Denver 
has instituted a course for girls above 
the age of twelve that is intended to 
fit them for housewifely duties. The 
course includes cooking, sewing, laun- 
dry work, general home management 
and care of children. Equal suffrage 
has prevailed in Colorado for nime- 
teen years, 





17. 





Mary Winsor of Haveford, Pa. Has a 
New Form of Suffrage Propaganda 
to Introduce to the Readers of The 
Woman’s Journal 





A new suffrage burlesque, “A Suf- 
frage Rummage Sale,” was success- 
fully produced under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League at its third birthday party. 
New propaganda is very hard to find, 
as the suffrage movement has been 
under way since 1848, and yet, if we 
are to succeed in reaching and con- 
verting great masses of people, we 
must be on the alert to discover new 
methods by which to vitalize the 
movement, to make it fresh, interest- 
ing and attractive. “A Suffrage Rum- 


of contributing an entirely new and 
original bit of propaganda. 

We auctioned off a choice lot of 
prejudices, superstitions, fallen idols, 
curios, second-hand costumes, worn- 
out ideals, cast-off toys, antique fur- 
niture and “anti-quated” notions. These 
abstractions were symbolized by gen- 
uine wares, such as a Noah’s ark, an 
image of Buddha, a Turkish flag, a 
pair of Chinese shoes, a hand-painted 


preserves and a tea set. 

Some of these articles were donat- 
ed by leading Philadelphia firms, 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, for instance, 
giving a scent bottle, which typified 
the old-fashioned prejudice in favor 
of the hysterical woman who swooned 
in every emergency. 

The auction was brought to a dra- 
matic climax by the sudden appear- 
ance of Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. Partington 
and the Mad Hatter, who declaimed 
burlesque anti-suffrage speeches and 
sentiments with comic effect. 

A two-fold purpose was thus accom- 
plished. We made many telling hits 
for suffrage and also made over $50 
from the auction. 





INDIANA LEAGUE ACTIVE 





Woman’s Franchise Day Celebration a 
Success—Branch Leagues Being Or- 
ganized—Suffrage Plank in Two Po- 
litical Platforms 





At the invitation of the Bethany 
Park Board, the Woman’s Franchise 
League of Indiana held a gala day at 
the summer Chatauqua at Bethany 
Park on August 3. The day, was called 
Woman’s Franchise Day and was es- 
pecially interesting because it was the 
first time that suffragists in Indiana 
had ever been invited to address such 
a gathering. Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, 
Miss Virginia Brooks and Dr. Amelia 
R. Keller gave eloquent talks which 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

The League is rapidly organizing 
branches throughout the State, and is 
sending out speakers not only through 
Indiana but to Ohio as well, The 
League and its branches will have 
booths at the State fair and various 
county fairs where suffrage literature 
will be distributed and propaganda 
work carried on. 

A request was sent from the league 
to the Progressive and Republican 
State Resolutions Committee, asking 
that a suffrage plank be adopted in 
their platforms. Both parties en- 
dorsed suffrage, the resolutions being 
received with enthusiasm. 





CONVENTION PLANS 





The National Convention will be 
held this year in Philadelphia, Nov, 
21-26, inclusive. Pennsylvania is de- 
lighted at the honor thus accorded 
her, and she will do her best toward 
making the Convention the greatest 
ever held. The very competent local 
committee has several splendid and 
unique plans well under way. Now it 
requires money to render any big un- 
dertaking a success. Pennsylvania 
will contribute liberally, but doubt- 
less there are men and women in 
other States, too, who will gladly con- 
tribute something toward the local ex- 
penses of the Convention. Please 
send your checks, whether large or 
small, to National Headquarters, 505 
Fifth avenue, New York City.. They 
will be promptly acknowledged and 
forwarded to Pennsylvania suffragists. 





The New York Evening Post bas a 
“Suffrage Forum’ every Friday, and 
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SONGS”—A collection of songs to 
familiar tunes on women’s enfranchise- 
ment, 20e each; also postcard copies 
of noted painting. 


“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—5Se each; 8 for 
2e; $250 per 100. Address Mrs. 
Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 








New Jersey Woman's Suffrage 
Headquarters 


383 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, 


BUT- 
TONS ON SALE aie 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CoN. 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 





Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
sivem to Sighting or reaming. 
Beat fer children’s peta. 


1 aaa 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Keaders:- 

We beg to announce that we are print. 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Dpen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 
‘a2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklist 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 














“Women work for the home and should 
have the right to protect their own Inter- 
ests by voting.” 








WOMAN'S NATIONAL RIGHTS OF 
UTILITY 


by 
CHARLES FREDERICK 
one dollar per 100 or 5c a copy 
ERIE PUBLISHING CO., LIMA, OHIO 
Don’t fail to read it! 





The most selfish woman in tbe 
world is the one who, because she s¢** 
nothing in the ballot for herself, will 
not lift her finger or voice to secure it 
for others. 

This woman’s name is legion, 
fortunately, and it is for the suff 
to stick mental pins in her until sbe 
squirms, If she will not be influeD 
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PURVEYOR OF NEWS 






By Harriet Taylor Upton 





A potent factor in the Ohio cam- 
paign has been the press work, and 
never did a State have such a chair- 
man as has Ohio. Mary Gray Peck 
has been at her desk every day, and 
some evenings, since the first of May. 
When asked by the State President 








MISS MARY GRAY PECK 





io take this department ghe felt that 
not, because of contracts 
had made for work to be done 
summer; but finally the call 
seemed imperative, and she came, 
She has made friends with the news- 
papers and the workers, and brought 
around belligerent or indifferent edi- 
tors. vighty-eight and one-half per 
cent. of the daily and weekly news- 
papers of the State are taking our 
suffrage material. She not only does 
the press work, but helps in any de- 
partment requiring literary — effort. 
George W. Upton, whose law offices 
adjoin the campaign headquarters, 
has given Miss Peck two rooms’ from 
his suite, and there she has her ste- 
nographers and workers. All money 
for this department has been donat- 
ed for that purpose, and this wonder- 
ful effort has not taken funds which 
might have been used in the field. 
Ohio women will never know to what 
they are indebted to Mary 


she could 
she 
this 


extent 


Gray Peck, and yet she says she 
never had a task to do which she so 
enjoyed, nor one at which she worked 
so hard. Several times a day we hear 
her quick footstep in the hall, and 
we all give attention, for we know 
she has grown indignant at some hap- 
pening, or, as is more often the case, 
her eyes are dancing because of good 
news. “Is not this corking!” she will 
exclaim, as she reads from some paper 
a fine editorial, or imparts a cheering 
item given by a correspondent. “Did 
you allow your university students to 
say ‘corking’?” asked the Ohio presi- 
dent a few mornings ago as Miss 
Peck came running into the room. 
“Well, this is not a university, it’s a 
campaign, and the language is dif- 
ferent,” she replied. 

She says we will win because it 
was foreordained. A campaign de- 
velops queer things—among others a 
Unitarian believing in foreordination! 


One of the beauty spots near Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the water-lily farm, 
covering five acres, which is owned 
and successfully managed by a wo- 
man, a former clerk in the Treasury 
Department. 














ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Chairman of Cleveland Woman Suf- 
frage Party—One of the Most Effec- 
tive Workers for Amendment 23 











WHAT THE COLLEGE 
LEAGUE HAS DONE 





By Professor Emma M. Perkins of 
Western Reserve University 





In reply to your request for a state- 
ment regarding some phase of suf- 
frage work in Ohio, allow me to say, 
as President of the Cleveland College 
Equal Suffrage League, that our chief 
effort has been directed toward arous- 
ing the public to an intelligent inter- 
est and the polling of a vote favor- 
able to the suffrage amendment on 
September 3. 
Since I assumed the presidency in 
May our League has given two re- 
markably well attended luncheons at 
the Union Club in this city. Mrs 
Maud Wood Park of Boston was our 
chief speaker at the first. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan and Miss Rose Schnei- 
derman, both of New York, were the 
speakers at the second. We have 
issued and distributed widely College 
League posters. The frequent pres 
entation of the play, “How the Vote 
Was Won,” has been a good helper 
in the cause. As President of our 
College League, at the request of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, I presided at 
the meeting attended by 1500 people, 
at the Colonial Theatre during the 
Charities Conference in June. I have 
spoken and am to speak before various 
college audiences in the State. 

At present, with volunteer helpers 
I am sending out 10,000 copies of a 
letter addressed to college men in 
Ohio urging their co-operation in se- 


field of New York was the speaker 
at a lawn fete given in the grounds 
of Taylorhurst, one of the most 
charming Cleveland homes. We are 
hoping to have Miss Shaw with us 
during her stay in Ohio. 
Throughout the campaign 
lege Equal Suffrage 
Woman Suffrage Party 
shoulder to shoulder. 


the Col- 
and the 
worked 


League 
have 


College League Letter 


The amendment 
vored by 


is particularly fa- 
distinguished college edu- 
cators in the United States and in 
Ohio. Practically all Of fes- 
portance in the college world desire 
this extension of the franchise. Thus 


women 





curing the right of suffeage for the 
women of Ohio. President M. Carey | 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr financed the 
letter, which was prepared by the 
Assistant Secretary of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League. 

This last week Mrs. L. Jean Pen- 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, is also president 
of the National College Equal Suf- 
frage League. In our own State the 
presidents of the largest colleges and 
universities, President King of Ober- 
lin, President Thwing of Western Re- 
serve and President Thompson of 
Ohio State University, have heartily 
endorsed the measure, while the heads 
of many other institutions, including 
President Montgomery of Muskingum 
and President Church of Buchtel, 
wish to have the ballot given to wom- 
en. The long list of college profes- 
sors who advocate suffrage includes 
Dean Miller, Dr. Cowdery, Dr. Fiske, 
Dr. Jewett, Dr. MacLennan and Dr. 
Wolfe, of Oberlin; Dr. Hatton, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Dr. and Dean 
Hamann, of Reserve, and 


Smerson 
Western 





Dr. Denney, Dr. Derby, Dr. Duncan, 
Dr. Gaphart, Dr. MacPherson, Dr. Os- 
born and Dr. Rightmire, of Ohio State 
University. 


HUMOROUS 





The Politician—What is the next 
question to bring before the American 
people? The Voter—They have had 
questions enough. What they want is 
a few answers.—Puck. 





“Suppose coal is six dollars a ton, 
and you gave your dealer thirty dol- 
lars, how many tons would. he send 
you?” 

“Three.” 

“Oh, that’s wrong.’ 

“I know it’s wrong, but that’s what 
he did.”—Life. 


, 








tion of the Union Leader. 
uty Factory Inspector of Ohio 








Elizabeth Schaus and Another Toledo Suffragist Selling the Suffrage 


Edi- 


For a Number of Years Miss Schaus Was Dep 











Ammunition for the Campaigns! 





PICTURE FLYERS 


Six varieties, each one a complete suf- 
frage sermon 


Price Postpaid 
Sample set ....... $ .01 $ .02 
Per hundred ...... 10 15 
Per thousand ..... 1,00 express 


SUFFRAGE DOCTRINE AT A GLANCE 


FLAG DODGERS 


Six varieties in red, white and blue. 


Price Postpaid 
Sample set ....... $ .01 $ .02 
Per hundred ...... AU) 06 
Per thousand ..... 45 59 








ENGLISH 
Price Postpaid 
Sample set .......+. $ .01 02 
Per hundred .......- 10 15 


Per thousand express 


RAINBOW FLYERS 
SIX VARIETIES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Price Postpaid 
Sample set ......... $ .01 $ 02 
POF WED cc cvscctscccs 15 2 
BOP BOO cccccccoscce 1.50 express 








For two 
Per dozen .... 
Per hundred 


eeeeeee 


FOR COUNTY FAIRS AND THE GRANGES 


A new leaflet, entitled “Farmers’ Wives, Consider This,” and showing what women 
might do towards the solution of rural problems if they had the vote. 





Price Postpaid 
-$ O01 $ .02 

. 08 .04 
as. ae 23 











THE COST OF LIVING AND THE BALLOT 


folder explaining the increased cost of living and showing what 


— eS) 


A new no 

women could do to control it if they had the vote. 
For tw0 ...-eeeers 
Per dozem .....-++- 
Per hundred ...... 


Pri Postpaid 
$ 01 $ 02 





TO MINNIE 

The Truth About the Wage 

Earning Womanandthe State 
BY 


THREE ANSWERS TO THE ANTIS 


BRONSON 
The Wage Earning Woman 
and the State 


TO RICHARD BARRY 
The Truth 


VS. 








BY « « 
Pauline Goldmark, Josephine . Richard Barry 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba oo Pe ' 
Goldmark and Florence Kelley A cuveful and authoritative refutation, 
Breckinridge juraugraph by paragraph, of Richard 
An eight-page pamphlet pointing out ? Barry's famous anti-suffrage article. 
the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the A twenty-two page pamphlet covering - . . 
anti-suffragist. the same ground in greater detail. Price Postpaid 
 - Fea ere $ .03 . kerr $ .10 Per copy ..$ 08 $ .04 
POGRPESE 6 cccccvcdsecsce 04 POGEREES sssvicccvecnes ll Per GOSC0 2. ccccesss 25 33 
Wholesale prices on application Per hundred ....... 00 express 
CAMPAIGN LETTER SEALS VOTES FOR WOMEN STICKERS VOTES FOR WOMEN BLOTTERS 
A new seal, especially designed to call A gummed label for pasting on fences Just the thing for our friends, the polli- 
attention to the campaign States. . posts, baggage, ete ; ticians. Useful and ~~. ; 
a F se ’rice ost pair 
E rice Post paid Price Postpaid Per dozen ......$ .10 13 
Per dozen ...... $ .12 $ AS Per dozen ..... $ .0% $ .06 Per hundred .... 5 1.10 
Per hundred .... 1.00 1.02 Per hundred .... 50 52 Per thousand . 8.00 express 








HOME AND STATE 
By Seima Lagerlof 


IN ENGLISH 


Price Postpaid 
errr eyrerere $ .05 $ .06 
POP GOUON cc cccccccccccs 5 53 
Per hundred .......-.+0+ & 3.00 3.24 
IN SWEDISH 
Price Postpaid 
POP GORE cowccrcivecedes $ .06 8 .06 
De GONE ccvecsccscvnse 50 54 
Per hundred .......++++. 3.00 3.23 





CAMPAIGN 


Woman Suffrage Arg 





A neat, cloth-bound book, pocket or hand-bag size, covering practically 
the entire field of arguments, facts, figures, statistics, dates and evidence 
from the equal suffrage States and countries. 


ALL THE FACTS AND ARGUMENTS A SPEAKER NEEDS FOR $.25 


HANDBOOK 


uments and Results. 





The Revolution In Women’s Work 
Makes Votes for Women a Practi- 
cal Necessity. 


Price Poupeld 
For tW0 ...cccecceee MO $. 
Per dozen .....+++- - 06 
Per hundred ....... om 33 





Have you ever thought why your 
Wife, Mother, Sister or Daughter 


is net allowed to vote? ‘ 
Price Postpaid 

Der QO scuinsskcccs $ .01 $ 02 

Pel. GU: 2004 badeen 08 ‘ 

Per hurdred ........ 15 23 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony 
By Ida Husted Harper 


3 vols. reduced to $5.00 
Get it for your iibrary. 





CAMPAIGN 


A big bunting Flag (5 ft 
varieties. Ushers’ Sashes, 


Send for description and prices. 


by 5 ft.) for $5.00 
Votes for Women Buttons, ete. 





REGALIA 


Bannerettes and Pennants In five 














A full line of books, booklets, pamphlets and leaflets dealing with the suffrage question from every point of view and to appeal to every class of readers. 


Send for free catalog and for free monthly bulletin, “What to Read on Suffrage.” Western States send orders to Western Branch, N. A. W. S. A., 936 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Tl 


order from Headquarters, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Others 
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WHAT ENFRANCHISED 
CLUB WOMEN HAVE DONE 
Seattle has a federation of twenty- 
five women’s clubs. The Western 
Woman’s Outlook, a weekly paper 
published by the club women of 
Washington, gives in a recent issue 
an interesting account of what they 
have accomplished in one year, since 
they obtained the ballot. It should 
be an inspiration to all women’s clubs 
elsewhere to work for equal suffrage. 
This review of a year’s work by Seat 
tle’s federated clubs is written by 
Mrs. Ellen 8S. Fish. She says, im part: 


Making Shows Wholesome 


“Our Civic Committee keeps close 
to municipal affairs, co-operating in all 
desirable measures. During the pres- 
ent year, through their direct efforts, 
an official censorship bill was passed 
by the city council and a commission 
appointed by the mayor to guard 
theatres and moving picture places. 
Rain shelters, street signs and bub- 
bling fountains are being established. 
Dilling Park has been preserved, jails 
visited, the jail problem studied, and 
a city farm for the co-ordination of 
protective and corrective institutions 
urged, 

“At the beginning of the year a 
choice of committee work was al- 
lowed the delegates, and as a result 
the Welfare Committee has become 
the largest group. The chairman has 
segregated the members into sections 
for social, charitable (or ‘tiding 
over’), comfort and_ constructive 
work, and in this way its members 
have reached into almost unlimited 
avenues of helpfulness, impessible in 
a brief space é¢ven to summarize. 


$500,000 fer Play Grounds 


“The excellent results accomplished 
by the Play Ground workers have 
been recognized in the Park Board, 
the City Council and the Civil Service 
Commission, as well as felt in every 
playfield in the city. It is conceded 
that the support of the Federation 
through this committee is largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the $500,- 
000 bond issue for play-field purposes 
at the recent election. 


Hindergartens Established 


“Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of the Educational Committee during 
the present term has been to secure 
the passing of the kindergarten bill 
by the last Legislature, and the es- 
tablishing of certain free kindergar- 
tens in our city schools, with the as- 
surance that others will be instituted 
as the funds are available. 


Advisory School Committee 


“The School Advisory Committee 
has the distinction of being appointed 
at the request of the superintendent 
of city schools to advise and co-oper- 
ate with the School Board, thereby 
becoming in a sense a greater power 
than the election of one woman mem- 
ber to the board. 


Domestic Science More Considered 


“It has been of great service in 
bringing the Domestic Science De- 
partment of our publie schools into 
greater consideration, having secured 
complete housekeeping rooms in one 
of the high schools and a segregation 
of the Manual Training Departments 
for boys and girls. 


Women Pure Food Inspectors 


“Through their visits to bakeries, 
markets and groceries, the members 
of the Pure Food Committee found 
the need of women inspectors, and 
gradeally the City Health Department 
is adding competent women in these 
places. Assisting in the passage of 
pure food and health ordinances, and 
encouraging the use of home-manu- 
factured goods, is not the least of 
their services. 


Detention Home Opened 


“Early in the year the opening of 
the Detention Home. was held under 
the auspices of the Juvenile Court 
Committee, since which time lectures 
and conferences have formed a part 
of the program; their chief work be- 
ing in conjunction with the Girls’ 
Home and Training Sckool and the 
Y. W. C. A. cottage. 


Motherhood Not Threatened 


“While the committee work constl- 
tutes the machinery and much of the 
output of our organization, it affords 
no suggestion of the general policy 
or attitude of our order toward im- 


In Pennsylvania, the center of con- 
servatism, women spoke at the Repub- 
lican. Democratic, Prohibition and 
Keystone conventions and secured rec- 
ognition from all four parties; a reso- 
lution from the Republican and from 
the other three favorable planks. 





Several hundred Catholic women of 
San Francisco have organized the 
Golden State League, an association to 
take up woman suffrage and initiate 
an instructive campaign among the 
women on how to vote. The main pur- 
pose: is to impress upon the Catholic 














women the value of the ballot and 
the necessity of using it. 


Mary Steele Harvey has received a 
commission as police-woman in Bal- 
timore, has a regulation badge, and 
has been sworn in by the police de- 
partment. 
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Cox, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, recently wrote to Mayor 
Newton Baker that he believed the 
suffrage amendment is going to carry, 
two to one. 





Miss Rosalie Jones and Elizabeth 
Freeman, who are touring rural Ohio 
in their little yellow wagon, have their 
own printing press. They print their 
news bulletins and leave them with 
the editors, their placards they use for 
sandwich advertising, and distribute 
suffrage flyers to the farmers’ wives. 























Suffrage Float in Ohio Parade— 
Miss Swan is the Suffragist 
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Miss Margaret Foley Addressing a 
Street Meeting 
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BILL POSTING 


IN CLEVELAND 


Miss Jeanette Rankin, Miss Bertelle Lyttle (with brush), Miss Krause 
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portant public questions of the day. 
We recognize woman’s position as 
auxiliary, in a sense, and have no fear 
that she will ever sacrifice on the 
altar of these newer duties any of 
the sweet and sacred responsibilities 
of maternal womanhood. Rather she 
will bring to the new work all the 
qualities of the earnest wife, mother 
and homebuilder. When political is- 
sues or public situations threaten the 
welfare of the children or the home, 
either directly or indirectly, we will 
rise to defend them; and we are deep- 
ly grateful to the men of Washington 
for placing the weapons of defense in 
our hands. ; 
Men Welcome Women’s Help 

“Realizing that future citizens are 
in the hands of women for the mak- 
ing, it places on them the serious 
obligation of looking into conditions 
and clearing out the neglected cor- 
ners which man, in his industrial, 
competitive haste, has overlooked; 
and one of the greatest joys in this 
new role is to know that good men 





welcome and appreciate the service.” 








Laws Better Enforced 

In the same issue, Mrs. H. E. 
Holmes, who used to urge (quite 
which has at last come to us, we 
truly) that women did not need to 
wait for the ballot before trying to 
improve things, writes: 

“Our laws are better enforced than 
they were in those days, our ideal of 
city government is higher, our streets 
are ciean and light, and just a few 
days ago, with the aid of the ballot, 
demonstrated that we want to keep 
to our high ideal, and keep our city 
not only physically clean and light, 
but morally so as well, making it the 
right environment for the true homes 
which are being builded by the sons 
and daughters of the founders of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 





Miss Pauline V. Orr, of Columbus, 
Migs., has been elected a trustee of 
the new college for women, affiliated 
with the University of the South at 
Sewanee. Miss Orr has also been 
selected, with four men, for the Com- 
mittée on Instruction and Curriculum. 





SAILOR TO THE RESCUE 





Beats Man Who Attempted to Break 
Up Miss Foley’s Meeting 





A chivalrotis sailor, who wore a hat 
ornamented with the words “Okla- 
homa, U.S. A.,” came to the rescue of 
Miss Margaret Foley, suffragist, of 
Boston, when a crowd of men attempt- 
ed to break up a street meeting that 
she was addressing in Cumminsville. 
“You're a liar,” one man called out 
when Miss Foley had finished giving 
some arguments for equal rights. 

The sailor with the Oklahoma hat 
shot out his strong right arm and in 
a moment the offender was in the gut- 
ter. 

“See here,” he remarked to the 
friends of the prostrate man, “I’ve 
been on a long cruise and I want to 
hear this lady talk. You beat it, or 
you won't be able to vote when the 
time comes.” 

So interested did the remainder of 


POINTS WAY 


Mr. Wong De Gi, An Enthusiastic Ag. 
vocate of Equal Suffrage 





Never has this country seen a more 
picturesque, delightful, incredible 
spectacle than the citizene of Ohio are 
beholding in their leading cities dur. 
ing the month of August. A cultivat- 
ed Chinaman, Mr. Wong De Gi, is 
holding street meetings, exhorting, 
through an interpreter, the voters of 
Ohio to follow the example of China 
in giving votes to women. Mr. Wong 
was a delegate from China to the Gen. 
eral Conference of the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church. He is an eloquent and 
enthusiastic suffragist. Owing to his 
lack of fluency in English, he was 
diffident about offering his services to 
Ohie suffragists as a street speaker, 
but when asked by them he consented 
eagerly. He is accompanied by his in. 
terpreter, Mr. Ohlinger of Toledo, but 
as a matter of fact he doesn’t need an 
interpreter. The sight of a native 
Chinaman standing on a chair or a 
soapy box or automobile, holding a 
votes for women flag, and pouring 
forth a torrent of words whose mean. 
ing can clearly be guessed at, is some 
thing that draws a crowd and brings 
down the house every time. Suffra 
gists are not slow to realize the value 
of Mr. Wong De Gi. Certainly things 
have come to an interesting pass 
when the men of China have to exhort 
the men of America to be progressive. 





ANTI PRAYS IN VAIN 





Effort to Prevent Suffrage Meetings 
by Prayer Not Entirely Successful 





Everybody in Ohio is not for woman 
suffrage. One of those who is not is 
a devout dame who belongs to a 
church in one of the eld towns in the 
southern part of the State. She heard 
that two suffrage meetings a week 
apart were to be held in the place, the 
first to be held in her church. She is 
a firm believer in a personal provi- 
dence, and thought this was a time to 
call for supernatural help! So she 
arose in prayer meeting one night and 
prayed clearly and definitely that 
something might happen to the suf- 
frage speaker so that she could not ar- 
rive to conduct the meeting in that 
church the following week. The other 
people at the prayer meeting were 
surprised at the drastic petition and 
naturally circulated the report of it 
throughout the town. A good deal of 
curiosity was excited, which grew as 
the time of the meeting approached. 
It became further rumored that the 
prayerful one was not stopping with 
one prayer, but was keeping it right 
up. On the afternoon of the meeting, 
a telgeram came saying that the 
speaker was called out of the State 
suddenly, and would not be able to fill 
the engagement. The whole town 
with one accord said, “Widow X’s 
prayer!” 

Flushed with success, the old lady 
began to pray that something might 
happen to prevent the next meeting, 
and the suffragists were plainly wor- 
ried, while the whole countryside was 
deeply interested. 

When the day for the second meet- 
ing arrived, people drove in from 
miles around to see what was going to 
happen to the suffrage meeting. 
The suffragists secured two speak- 
ers and upon their arrival, one was 
driven to the meeting in a carriage 
and the other in auto. The visitors 
were not told why they were separat- 
ed and taken singly to the meeting 
but it was to circumvent Widow X by 
diminishing the probability of one 
catastrophe wiping them both out and 
to increase the chances of one of 
them, at least, getting safely to her 
destination. The visitors were further 
bewildered, as they mounted the plat- 
form to begin their meeting, by being 
greeted with a round of handclapping 
and unmistakable laughter. They 
don’t know to this day what the 
trouble was, for this story has not 
been told before in Ohio. 
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the crowd become after the affair w4* 
over that not a man left the gatheriné 
to go to a fire that was two blocks 
away. 

When the fire engines passed they 
simply cleared the street ta let the™ 
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